THE   GENESIS   OF   MEDICINE
Again, there must be very few primitive native-communities
to-day which have not reacted for better or worse to the impact
of modern civilization, and there is therefore a limited field for
anthropological research. The field is steadily narrowing, and
little can be learned from the native races segregated in " re-
serves,53 as in a sort of human zoo.
Nevertheless, much valuable information regarding primitive
medicine has been collected during recent times, in spite of the
difficulties imposed by the march of time in a rapidly shrinking
world, and, by analogy, one Is, justified in concluding that the
manners and customs of primitive man "to-day (or at all events
until guite recently) closely resemble those of his prehistoric
prototype.
The Problem of Death
At a very early stage in his evolution prehistoric man must
have sought a solution for the age-long problem of death. No
doubt he believed, as does primitive man of modern times, that
man was at first destined to be immortal.1 Death came as a
punishment for man's disobedience. According to a Central
{African (Bantu) legend, man was at one time capable of renew-
ing his youth by casting his skin each time he grew old3 but it
was essential that the process should take place in secret.   One
old man indiscreetly allowed his granddaughter to witness the
/operation, and thus so aroused the wrath of the gods that the
* boon was for ever withdrawn.2   The well-known Biblical version
of the tradition is that the eating of the forbidden fruit in the
Garden of Eden " brought Death into the world, and all our
woe."
Even a brief consideration of the innumerable beliefs con-
nected with death would take us far from our present subject.
Rather let us study the attitude of primitive man towards disease.
The Riddle of Disease
In whatever part of the world we investigate the matter we
shall find the same result, namely, that primitive man does not
admit the existence of disease from what we call natural causes*
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